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Prior to a preservice workshop held at Ithaca College, Ithaca, New 
York, during August, 1969, the enclosed document entitled "Ithaca College 
Science Workshop Information FORM" was mailed to fourth and fifth grade 
teachers of the Eastern Regional Institute for Education’s (ERIE) twenty- 
one pilot schools. The pilot schools are geographically distributed 
throughout the states of New York and Pennsylvania. These schools have 
completed their second year of installing S-APA , which had been taught 
in grades kindergarten through three. The schools, their locations, and 
ERIE code numbers are as follows : 



Code No. 



School 



Location 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 
15 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
29 



F. S, Banford Elementary School 
Cedar Road Elementary School 
Cortland Campus School 
Maple Elementary School 
Nathaniel Rochester School #3 
General E, S, Otis School #30 
C. C. Ring Elementary School 
Rosedale Elementary School 
Calvin Smith Elementary School 
Ticonderoga Elementary School 
Trumansburg Elementary School 
Westmere Elementary School 
Blessed Sacrament School 
J. Henry Cochran Elementary 
Fairview Elementary School 
Wellsboro Elementary School 
Abraham Lincoln Elementary 
Overlook Elementary School 
Shannock Valley Elementary 
Washington Elementary School 
St. Cyril of Alexandria School 



Canton, N. Y. 

E. Northport, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Williamsville , N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Painted Post, N. Y. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Albany , N , Y . 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Williamsport, Penna. 
Fairview , Penna . 
Wellsboro, Penna. 
Pittsburgh , Penna. 
Pittsburgh , Penna. 
Rural Valley, Penna. 
Shamokin , Penna . 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 



The primary purpose of the questionnaire was to ascertain the attitudes 



of these pilot school teachers prior to S-APA installation in the fourth and 
fifth grades. A point worth mentioning, is that many of the teachers respond- 
ing to the questionnaire have been physically present in a S-APA- oriented 
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atmosphere for the past two years. Although most, if not all, teachers 
approached the questions as candidly as possible, many preconceived notions 
may or may not have unconsciously biased their responses. The collected 
data nave their foundations in the responses to the items on the question- 
naire. The focal point of the discussion will be answers and comments to 
questions one through nineteen. The report is based on the responses 
of 54 pilot school teachers. As in any questionnaire-data gathering 
endeavor, many of the items are not answered, such is the case here. 

The data represent a summary of the teachers 1 responses to the 
questions asked, ’ignified by their mean numerical response on a one to 
seven continuum. The data have also been tabulated under four categories: 

(1) States 

(2) Age 

(3) Years of Experience 

(4) Highest Degree Received 

There were 31 teachers from New York State and 23 teachers from Pennsylvania 
there were 32 teachers between ages (twenty-one to thirty) , 8 teachers 
between ages (thirty-one to forty), 13 teachers between ages (forty-on 
to fifty) , 0 teachers between ages (fifty-one to sixty), and one teacher 

whose age was classified sixty-one plus; there were 10 teachers with zero 
years experience, 13 teachers with one to three years experience, 20 teach- 
ers with four to ten years experience, 7 taachers with eleven to twenty 
years experience, and 4 teachers with twenty -plus years experience; and 
finally there were 38 teachers with bachelor’s degrees; 10 teachers with 
master’s degrees, and 6 teachers with a master ’ s - plus . 
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When the teachers were asked , "Right now, the degree to which I 
understand the nature and objectives of the elementary school science 
curricula known as Science — A Process Approach is:", they responded on 
the following continuum: 

Have extensive 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Know nothing 

knowledge about about S-APA 

S-APA 

A mean numerical response of 4.8 with a standard deviation of 1.4 
reflects average knowledge and understanding concerning the nature and 
objectives of Science — A Process Approach among the fourth and fifth 
grade teachers. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #1: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 % 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


1 


5% 


7 


39% 


3 


14% 


6 


27% 


14 


18% 


N. Y. Educators 


0 


0% 


3 


9% 


3 


9% 


9 


28% 


5 


16% 


10 


31% 


2 


6% 


All Educators 


0 


0% 


4 


7% 


4 


7% 


16 


30% 


8 


15% 


16 


30% 


6 


11% 



The data reveal both Pennsylvania and New York educators being approxi- 
mately equal with respect to familiarity and unfamiliarity of S-APA . In- 
spection of the data by age groupings finds: 
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Table if 2: 





Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 




Age Groupings 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


% 


Ages (21 to 30) 1 


■ 0 


0% 


1 


3% 


3 


1 9% 


12 


34% 


5 


14% 


11 


32% 


3 


9% 


Ages (31 to 40) i 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


i 

0 


i 

[ 0% 


2 


33% 


1 


17% 


1 


17% 


1 


17% 


j 

Ages (41 to 50) ? 


0 


! o% 


2 


16% 


1 


8% 


2 


16% 


2 


16% 


3 


25% 


2 


16% 


Ages (51 to 60) • - 




























I 

Ages (61 plus) i 


0 


j 

0% ! oi 


0% 


0 ! 


! 0% 1 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data indicate that teachers between thirty-one and fifty years of age 
are the most familiar with S -APA . A point worth mentioning is the unfamil- 
iarity of S-APA among the youngest group of teachers (21 to 30) . One would 
think this group to be the most familiar because of rather recent methods 
courses in elementary science. Examination of the data by number of teach- 
ing-years-experience finds: 

Table #3: 



Years of Experience 
Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


1%2%3%4%5%6%7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


00% 


2 


15% 


2 


15% 


3 


23% 


3 


23% 


3 


23% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


7 


67% 


0 


0% 


3 


27% 


0 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


3 


16% 


0 


0% 


5 


26% 


2 


11% 


8 


42% 


1 


5% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


2 


28% 


2 


28% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% | 


ji 


25% 


1 


25% 
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The data reflect consistent thinking with that exhibited in Table #2. 
Teachers with four to ten years experience are the most familiar with 
S-APA , whereas those with no experience are the least familiar. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for unfamiliarity is the lack of exposure, not being 
physically present in a S-APA -oriented environment for the past two 
years. Scrutinization of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate 
course work of teachers finds: 

Table it 4: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7 % 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


3 


8% 


1 

14 


35% ! 


7 


18% 


13 


33% 


2 


5% 


M • S . ~ or M . A . 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 


0 


0% | 2 


29% 


0 


0% 


2 


28% 


1 


14% 



These data reveal a very interesting and significant piece of information. 
Teachers with master’s degrees and/or advanced graduate work are much more 
familiar with S-APA than those with bachelor’s degrees only. Inf erentially 
speaking, graduate work contributes to S-APA exposure. It is quite possible 
that S-APA and other "new" elementary science programs are not taught during 
undergraduate methods courses because of time and scheduling considerations. 
These data tend to reinforce the need and continuance of ERIE’s Regional 
Action Network of college professors. Perhaps their exposure and involve- 
ment as S-APA consultants may hopefully change philosophies and methodologies 
governing undergraduate elementary science methods courses. 
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When the educators were questioned as to how impressed they presently 
were with S-APA as an elementary school science program, they responded on 
the following continuum: 

Very favor- 123 4567 Very unfavor- 
ably impressed ably impressed 

A mean numerical response of 2.8 was a standard deviation of 1.2 reflects 
that the teachers are rather favorably impressed with Sci ence — A Process 
Approach . Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #5 : 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna . Educa tors 


1 


5% 


10 


50% 


5 


25% 


1 


5% 


2 


10% 


0 


0% 


1 i 


t 

1 5% . 


New York Educators 


3 


7% 


12 


29% 


5 


12% 


10 


24% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


All Educators 


4 


8% : 


22 


44% 


10 


! 20% 


11 


22% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 



The data indicate, percentage-wise, that Pennsylvania teachers are more 
impressed with S-APA than New York teachers. Inspection of the data by 
age groupings finds : 
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Table #6: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 

i 

il % 2 % 3 1 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 1 % 


Ages (21 to 30) 


2 


6% 


15 


47% 1 


5 


16% 


! ! 

1 8 j 25% i 2 


6% 


0 


0% 


! 

0 


0% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


1 


1 

20% ! 0 


1 j 

\ o% 


I 

3 i 60% 


; — 

0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


20% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


1 


8% 


6 


! 

50% ' 5 


1 


>2% 


0 


i 

0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages (51 to 60) 












1 


i 


















Ages (61 plus) 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 




0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data reveal that teachers (ages 41 to 
the youngest gvoup (ages 21-30) the least 
of the data by number of teaching-years-e> 

Table #7 : 



T>0) are the most imprinted and 
imprinted by S-APA . Examination 
perience finds: 



Years of Experience 
Groupings 


Frequencies & Per' 
1 % 2 % 3 


cif ntages per Continuum Interval 

/% 4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


6 


60% 1 


/ 10% 


3 


3C% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 1 


1 

1 

1 0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


1 


9% 


4 


36% j 


j 36% 


1 


9% 


1 


9% ’ 


0 


0% 


c 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 


1 


6% 


9 


50% i 


11% 


5 


28% 


i i 


! 6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 




3 


43% 1 


14% 


2 


29% 


0 1 


I 0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


(20 plus years) 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 2 


50% 


0 


0% 


o! 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 
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The data reflect consistency of thinking among teachers within all years- 
of-experience groupings concerning impressiveness of S-APA . Scrutiniza- 
tion of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teach- 
ers finds: 

Table #8: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


1 


3% 


18 


47% 


7 


18% 


10 


26% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


2 


67% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


M.S.+ or M.A."*” 


1 


17% 


2 


33% 


2 


33% 


1 


17% 


0 J 


I 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data exhibit very little contrariety among the teachers. Those teach- 
ers with graduate study are slightly more impressed than those with a 
bachelor's degree only. Once again, the amount of exposure to S-APA is an 
important variable. 

When the teachers were asked to estimate the number of minutes they 
spent in teaching science per week to their class last year (1968-69), 
their responses were grouped into the following categories: 

(A) Zero to forty minutes 

(B) Forty-one to eighty minutes 

(C) Eighty-one to one hundred twenty minutes 

(d) One hundred twenty minutes - plus 

The mean time spent per week by all teachers was 114 minutes with a standard 
deviation of 81.33. The range for the time distribution was 0 minutes to 
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300 minutes. This mean appears rather high; but one must remember the 
"middle-school-concept , " where things are departmentalized allowing for 
lengthy mandated science time. The extremely large range represents 
eleven teachers who .. ould not find time to teach science. Looking at the 
data by states finds: 

Table #9: 



Respondents 


Time Spent On Teaching Science per Week 






(0-40) 

minutes 


(41-80) 

minutes 


(81-120) 

minutes 


(120+) 

minutes 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Penna. Educators 


7 


58% 


1 


8% 


3 


25% 


i ! 


! 8% 


N. Y. Educators 


1 


4% 


5 | 


; i8% 


12 


43% 




i 

36% 


All Educators 


8 


20% 


6 I 


| 15% 


15 


; 38% 


11 


28% 



The data indicate that New York teachers spend much more time on the teach- 
ing of science than Pennsylvania teachers in the fourth and fifth grades. 
Most New York teachers spend from eighty-one to one hundred twenty minu- 
tes per week, whereas most Pennsylvania teachers spend from zero to forty 
minutes per week. Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 
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Table #10: 



Age Groupings 


Time Spent On Teaching Science per Week 


(0-40) 

minutes 


(41-80) 

minutes 


(81-120) 

minutes 


(1?0 + ) 

minutes 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


6 


19% 


3 


9% 


5 


16% 


18 


56% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


2 


33% 


0 


0% 


3 


50% 


t 

1 


17% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


i 


25% 


6 


50% 


3 


25% 


Ages (51 to 60) 


_ 


_ 


_ 


, , 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data imply that the youngest group of teachers (ages 21 to 30) spend 
the most time on teaching science per week, whereas the group (ages 31 j Cto 40) 
spend the least amount of time. Perhaps the youngest group have not 
matured to the point where they value the teaching of reading as deserv- 
ing the greatest time allotment in the elementary curriculum! Examina- 
tion of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #11: 



Years of Experience 


Time Spent On Teaching Science per Week 






Groupings 


(0-40) 

minutes 


(41-80) 

minutes 


(81-120) 

minutes 


(120+) 

minutes 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


(0 years) 


5 


50% 


1 


10% 


2 


20% 


2 


20% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


27% 


8 


73% 


(4 to 10 years) 


2 


11% 


2 


11% 


3 


16% 


12 


63% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


5 


71% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 
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The data denote that teachers with one to three years of experience spend 
the most time teaching science. Nearly three-fourths of the teachers 
within this grouping utilize more than 120 minutes per week for science 
instruction. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate 
course work of teazhers finds: 



Table #12 : 



Highest Degree 


Time Spent On Teaching Science Per Week 


Received 


(0-40) 

minutes 


(41-80) 

minutes 


(81-120) 

minutes 


(120 + ) 

minutes 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


B.S. or B . A. 


7 


18% 


4 


10% 


9 


27% 


18 


47% 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


33% 


1 


33% 


1 _! 


33% 


0 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


43% 


4 


57% 



The data reflect that teachers with a master’s degree - plus allocate the 
most time for science teaching. These data appear inconsistent with 
those found in Table #11 (years of experience groupings) , where teachers 
with one to three years spend the most time; but, however during recent 
years many beginning teachers pursue graduate work and/or master’s degrees 
very early in their careers. 

When the educators were asked, "Considering the need to teach read- 
ing, arithmetic, composition, art, etc., as well as science to children, 

I feel that the time devoted to teaching science in my school building 
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is presently:" they were to check one of the responses below: 



(A) Entirely too much time given to science 

(B) A little too much time given to science 

(C) Just the right amount of time given to science 

(D) Not quite enough time given to science 

(E) Entirely too little time given to science 



Looking at the data by states: 



Table #13: 



Respondents 


Responses 


Entirely 
Too Much 


Little 
Too Much 


The Right 
Amount 


Not Quite 
Enough 


Entirely 
Too Little 


f ; 


% 


£ 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Penna . Educators 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


22% 


6 


67% 


1 


n% 


New York Educators 


1 


4% 


4 


15% 


19 


70% 


3 


1% 


0 


0% 


All Educators 


1 


3% 


4 


n% 


21 


58% 


9 


25% 


1 


3% 



The data indicate that the greatest percent of Pennsylvania teachers feels 
not quite enough time is devoted to teaching science, whereas the greatest 
percent of New York teachers feel the right amount of time is presently 
devoted to science. As a point of interest, nineteen percent of the New 
York teachers signified that entirely too much or a little too much time 
is devoted to teaching science. Inspection of the data by age groupings 
finds : 
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Table #14: 



Age Groupings 


Responses 


Entirely 
Too Much 


Little 
Too Much 


The Right \ Not Quite 
Amount i Enough 


Entirely 
Too Little 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% , 


1 


3% 


21 


72% 


5 


17% 


1 


3% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


1 


20% 


4 


80% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


6 


! 

50% 1 


1 

1 3 


i 25% 


0 


0% 


Ages (51 to 60) 




L _ 




L _ 


L _ 







, 


L _ 


J _ r 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0 % 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% , 


0 


0% 



The data reveal that greatest percent of teacher response within three of 
the age groupings (ages 21 to 50) falls in "the-right-amount" category. 
Very few responses fell into the "entirely-too-much" category (1) or the 
entirely too little category (1). Teachers, ages thirty-one to forty, 
recorded the highest percentage-response into ,T the right -amount” category. 
Examination of the data by number of teaching-year s-experience finds: 

Table #15: 



Years of Experience 
Groupings 


Responses 


Entirely 
Too Much 


Little 
Too Much 


The Right 
Amount 


Not Quite 
Enough 


Entirely 
Too Little 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


i 


17% 


3 


50% 


2 


33% 


0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


8 


73% ! 


2 


18% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


16 


89% 


2 


11% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


' 0% 


2 


29% 


4 


57% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


25% | 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 
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The data are rather consistent with those found in Table #14. The great- 
est percent of teacher response within the five years-of-experience 
groupings falls into the “right amount" category. Only one response with- 
in the five groups fell into ’the entirely-too-much" category and the 
"entirely-too-little” category. Analysis of the data by academic degrees 
and/or graduate course work possessed by teachers finds; 



Table #16: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Responses 


Entirely 
Too Much 


Little 
Too Much 


The Right 
Amount 


Not Quite 
Enough 


Entirely 
Too Little 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


B.S. or R,A. 


0 


0% 


3 


9% 


23 


70% 


6 


18% 


1 


3% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


1 


33% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


7 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



Once again the data signify the greatest percent of teacher response fall- 
ing into the "right -amount" category. Reiteration of a previously mentioned 
point may shed some light on why there was such a congruous^response by 
the teachers in last four tables. Most, if not all, of the teachers have 
been physically present in a school building where the S-APA atmosphere has 
prevailed during past two years. As a result of such, many schools had to 
make extensive time-scheduling adjustments which caused the "right amount" 
of time concept to come to the forefront. 

When the educators were questioned as to what degree do they employ 



0 
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subgrouping of pupils within their classroom for purposes of "individual* 1 
instruction, they responded on the following continuum: 



Only subgrouping 12 3 4 5 6 

on occasion for 
some special 
learning activity 



7 Subgroup every 

day in all 
curricular areas 



A mean numerical response of 3.9 with a standard deviation of 1.6 implies 
that teachers do an average amount of subgrouping during their daily teach- 
ing routine. Much of this subgrouping, as indicated verbally by the teach- 
ers, occurs as a result of their reading programs. Looking at the data by 
states finds: 



Table. #17: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 a 


Penna. Educators 


3 


16% 


1 I 


[ 5% 


7 


37 % 


4 


21% 


1 


5 % 


\ 

2 


10% 


1 


5% 


N. Y. Educators 


1 


3% 


5 j 


; 17% 


2 


7 % 


10 


34 % 


4 


14% 


7 


24% 


1 


3% 


r — 

All Educators 4 


8% 


6 


1 

i 12% 


9 


18% 


14 


28% 


5 


10% 


9 


18% 


2 


4 % 



The data indicate that New York teachers subgroup their pupils within the 
classroom for the purpose of individualized instruction more often than 
Pennsylvania teachers. Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 
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Table #18: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


1 

0% 


3 


9% 


6 


19% 


9 


28% 


3 


9% 


9 


28% 


n 

2 


i 

6% 


Ages (31 to 40) i 


! i 


20% 


0 


0% 


2 


40% 


1 


20% 


1 


20% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages (41 to 50) ! 


3 


25% 


2 


17% 


3 


25% 


3 


25% 


i 


8% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Agfes (51 to 60) 1 






























Ages (61 plus) 1 


0 I 


0% I 


1 


100% 


i 

0 1 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data represent the youngest group of teachers as being the greatest sub- 
groupers of children. The group (ages 41 to 50) of teachers subgroups the 
least often, only subgrouping on occasion for some special learning activ- 
ity. The youngest group of teachers are probably more familiar with the 
"subgroup-concept" because of its prominent position in the hierarchy of 
preferences found in undergraduate elementary methods courses during the 
last ten years. Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-exper- 
ience finds: 

Table #19: 



Years of Experience 
Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


i — 

33% 


3 


33% 


1 


11% 


2 


22% 


, 

0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


1 


9% 


2 


18% 


! 2 


18% 


3 


27% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


2 


18% 


(4 to 10 years) 


1 1 


5% 


1 


5% I 


! 3 


16% 


4 


21% 


4 


21% 


6 


32% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


14% | 


2 


| 

' 29% | 


i i 


14% 


3 


43% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


25% j 




25% j 


i 


,25% 


1 


25% 


o| 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 
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The data reveal that teachers with four to 10 years experience exhibit 
the highest frequency of subgrouping in all elementary curricular areas. 
Teachers with eleven to twenty years subgroup the least frequent. 
Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of 
teachers finds: 

Table #20: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequency & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


2 


5% 


3 


8% 


9 


24% 


12 


32% 


3 


_8% 


6 


16% 


2 


5% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


\ 

2 1 


i 

29%_ 


2 


29% 


0 


0% 



The data reflect that teachers with master’s degrees and/or graduate course 
work tend to subgroup more regular than teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
only. Additional professional course work in elementary education appears 
to facilitate ’’subgroup concept” implementation. 

When the educators were asked, ”To what extent will you be introduc- 
ing other new curricula programs in your room during the coming academic 
year - do not include S-APA? ” , they were to check one of the responses 
below: 

(A) No new curriculum program - Interval One 

(B) One new curriculum program - Interval Two 

(C) Two new curriculum programs - Interval Three 

(D) Three new curriculum programs - Interval Four 

(E) Four or more new curriculum programs - Interval Five 
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The following was a stated operational definition of a new curriculum pro- 
gram: A new program could be in any curricula area, and would demand a 

minimum of one additional hour per week of planning time to be effective 
in your class. A mean numerical response of 1.9 with a standard deviation 
of 0.9 signifies that all teachers, in the most generalized sense, will be 
teaching one new curriculum program along with Science — A Process Approach . 
Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #21: 







Number of 


Other New 


Curricula Programs 


























Respondents 


No New 
Programs j 


One New 
Program 


Two New 
Programs 


Three New 
Programs 


Four or More 
New Programs 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Penna. Educators 


6 


24% 


8 


32% 


1 


4% 


2 


8% 


0 


0% 


N. Y. Educators 


11 


39% 


13 


46% 


4 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


All Educators 


17 


38% 


21 1 


! 47% 


5 


11% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 



The data denote that New York Educators will be installing in our pilot 
schools more new curricular programs than Pennsylvania educators. No 
schools will be implementing four or more new programs along with S-APA . 
Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 
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Table #22: 



Aee Groupings 


Number 


of Other New Curricula Programs 










No 


New 


One 


New 


Two 


New 


Three New 


Four or More 






Programs 


Program 


Programs 


Programs 


New Programs 






f 


t 

% 


f 


% i 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Ages 


(21 to 30) 


13 


43% 


12 


: 40% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


Ages 


(31 to 40) 


2 


50% 


! 1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


Ages 


(41 to 50) 


i 2 


18% i 


1 

1 8 


73% 


1 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages 


(51 to 60) 





- i 




! 














Ages 


(61 plus) 


0 


! 

0% \ 


■ 

! i 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data indicate litt3.e as to .Whom, by c|age groupings , will -be teaching*! 
the most new curricular programs. As a rlule, when schools adopt new 
programs, they usually include several grade levels and many teachers 
in their plans. Examination of the data 
experience finds: 



by number of teaching-year s- 



Table #23: 




Years of 

Experience 

Groupings 




Number of Other New 


Curricula Programs 








No New 
Programs 


One New 
Program 


Two 

Prog 


New 

rams 


Three New 
Programs 


Four or More 
New Programs 


f 


% 


f ! 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


(0 years) 


J 


62% 


2 


25% 


1 


12% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


5 


45% 


6 


55% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 


5 


28% 


9 


50% 


3 


17% 


1 


6% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


17% 


3 


50% 


i 


17% 


1 ! 


17% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


33% 


2 


67% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 
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Once again, the data indicate little. The data is rather consistent 
to those found in Table #22. Generally speaking, teachers with eleven 
to twenty years experience appear to be the busiest group. Analysis 
of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers 
f ind : 



Table #24: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Number of Other New Curricula Programs 


No New 
Programs 


One New 
Program 


Two New 
Programs 


Three New 
Programs 


Four or More 
New Programs 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f | % 

$ 


f 


% 


f 


% 


B.S. or B.A. 


14 


41% 


16 


47% 


2 ! 6% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


M.S. or M.A . 


0 


0% 


2 


67% 


1 ! 33% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


2 


29% 


3 


43% 


1 

2 i 29% 


0 


0% 


o ! 


0% 



The data reveal that teachers with some graduate work will be participating 
in more new curricular programs than teachers with bachelor’s degrees only. 
Exposure to these programs during graduate course work may have been one of 
the contributing factors which led to their adoption. Whether the adoption 
of many other new curricular programs will or will not interfere with the 
S-APA installation, is to be seen. 

When the educators were asked, ?, To what extent were you involved 
in the selection of the S -APA. program for your school?”, they responded 
on the following continuum: 



No participation 123456 
in selection 




7 Was directly 
involved in 
selection 
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The responses to this question were extremely interesting. A mean 
numerical response of 1.7 with a standard deviation of 1.6 tends to in- 
dicate that a "goodly" number of teachers had little or no participation 
in the selection of the S-APA program. Looking at the data by states 
finds : 



Table #25 : 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval J 

i 

!%2%3%4%5%6%7%| 


Penna. Educators 


15 


; rn 

88% i 0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i 

o ' 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


| 

12% 1 


N. Y. Educators 


24 


78% I 1 


3% 


3 


9% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


\ 

6% f 


All Educators 


39 


f 

81% { 1 


ISsP 1 

L 1 


3 


7% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


4 


1 

8% f 



The data imply that teachers from both states had little or no participation 
in the selection of the S-APA program. Teachers from New York State were 
slightly more involved than their Pennsylvania counterparts. Inspection 
of the data by age groupings finds: 



Table #26: 



| Frequencies fo Percentages per Continuum Interval 
Age Groupings Jj 

^ ll%2%3%4%5%6%7% 



v Ages 


(21 to 30) ! 


f 

| 28 


90% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0 


0 


0% 


0 


1 

0% 


i 

! 2 


7% 


.Ages 


(31 to 40) i 


j 

i 2 


50% 


0 


0% j 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages 


(41 to 50) 1 


j 

1 

9 


75% 


0 


t 

0 7o\ 


0 


0% 1 


ll 


1 

! 8% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


17% 


Ages 


(51 to 60) 








t 

-_L=J 




1 


1 














Ages 


(61 plus) 


0 


0% 


1 


f 

ioo%! 


ol 


0% 1 


i 

0 1 


0% 


0 


1 0% ! 


! 

0 : 


0% 


0 


1 

0% [ 
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The data denote that teachers within the age group (31-40) played the 
greatest role in the selection of the S-APA program. Perhaps this is 
the group that many administrators feel is the most pliant and adapt- 
able. Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience 
finds : 



Table #27; 



Frequencies and Percentages per Continuum Interval \ 
Years of Exper- j 
ience Groupings !%2%3%4%5%6%7%j 



(0 years) 


8 


89% 


0 


0% 


0 


i 

0% 


0 


0% 


0 


: 0% 


0 


0% 


1 


1 

11% 


(1 to 3 years) 


10 


91% 


0 


0% 


0 


0%_ 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 1 


(4 to 10 years) 


15 


83% 


0 


0% 


2 


11% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


6% 


(11 to 20 years) 


4 


67% 


0 


0% 


1 

1 


1 

16% 


1 


17% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus year's) 


2 


50% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


: 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 



The data reflect that teachers with eleven or more years of experience 
were more directly involved in the selection than those with fewer years 
experience. Teachers with zero to three years experience had very little 
to say about the selection of S-APA . Scrutinization of the data by aca- 
demic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 
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Table #28: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S- or B.A. 


30 


86% 


0 


0% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 


M.S. or M.A. 


2 


67% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


32% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


M. S . + or M.A. + 


6 


86% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


jd 


i 

0% 


1 


14% 



The data reveal that teachers possessing a master’s degree only, participated 
more in the selection of S-APA than the other two groups . A point worth 
mentioning is, why the highly sophisticated teachers with a master’s - plus 
were not involved more with the selection process? It will be very inter- 
esting to see, if lack of teacher participation in the selection process is a 
deterring variable in the light of installation success. 

In sequel to the previous question, the educators were asked to res- 
pond on the following continuum to: "To what extent was any teacher you 

know involved in the selection of the S-APA program for your school?" 



No teacher 1 23 4 56 

participation 

in selection 



7 Teachers were 

directly in- 
volved in 
selection 



The teachers were to respond on the continuum according to their perceptions 
concerning the involvement of other teachers in the selection process from 
the same building. A mean numerical response of 3.8 with a standard devia- 
tion of 2.1 indicates that the teachers perceive some of their colleagues 
as having passable involvement in the S-APA selection procedure. Looking at 

the data by states finds: 
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Table #29: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


7 


54% 


0 


0% 


1 


7% 


1 


7% 


0 


0% 


2 


15% 


2 


15% 


N. Y. Educators 


6 


23% 


2 


7% 


3 


12% 


5 


19% 


2 


7% 


5 


19% 


3 


12% 


All Educators 


13 


33% 


2 


5% 


4 


10% 


6 


15% 


2 


5% 


7 


18% 


5 


13% 



The data tell us that teachers in New York perceive their colleagues as 
being more involved in the selection process than their Pennsylvania 
counterparts. Their perceptions as indicated by the percentages, are 
slightly more favorable concerning teacher involvement in the selection 
procedure. Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #30: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


7 


29% 


1 


4% 


3 


13% 


5 


20% 


1 


4% 


5 


20% 


2 


8% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


0 


i 

0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


4 


40% 


1 


10% 


1 


10% 


1 


10% 


0 


0% 


1 


10% 


2 


20% 


Ages (51 to 60) 


- 


























' 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 1 0% ! 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data signify that many more teachers in all age groupings are parti- 
cipating in the selection of S-APA than were indicated in Table #26. 
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Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 
Table #31: 



Years of Exper- 
fence Groupings 

__ 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


2 


29% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


2 


29% 


(1 to 3 years) 


2 


25% 


1 


13% 


0 


0% 


1 


13% 


0 


0% 


4 


50% 


0 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 


7 


47% 


0 


0% 


2 


13% 


3 


20% 


1 


6% 


0 


0% 


2 


13% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


17% 


0 


0% 


1 


16% 


1 


17% 


1 


16% 


1 


16% 


1 


17% 


\ 

l (20 plus years) 


1 


34% 


1 


33% 


0 


o 

o 


, 0% 


0 


0% 


; l 


33% 


0 


0% 



The data once again elicit favorable trends concerning greater teacher in- 
volvement in the selection process. Analysis of the data by academic 
degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #32: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2;:'3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S._ or H.A. 


10 


36% 


1 


3% 


3 


11% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


5 


18% 


3 


m 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


1 


33% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


. M.S.+ or— 


1 


20% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


20% 


0 


0% 


1 


20% 


2 


40% 



The data continue to reflect more involvement of teachers directly in the 
S-APA selection procedure than previously indicated in Table #28. Teach- 
ers with a master’s plus are seen participating more, whereas in Table #28 
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those with a master’s degree only were the most actively involved. A 
more intensive study comparing the responses of the educators, to "the 
extent to which they, the teachers, were involved in the selection of 
the S-APA program" and "the extent to which any teachers they know were 
involved in the selection of the S-APA program,” may prove fruitful both 
statistically and inf erentially . 

When the teachers were asked, "Does your district have a curriculum 
organization that includes teachers in the group that screens and selects 
new curricula programs?", their responses were indicated in a positive- 
negative fashion. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table 33: 



7 

Respondents 


Yes 


No 




Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Penna . Educators 


17 


85% 


3 


15% 


N. Y. Educators 


24 


88% 


3 


12% 


All Educators 


41 


87% 


6 


13% 



The data tell us that teachers from both states have district-curriculum 
selection organizations, where teachers are considerably involved with 
the choosing of new curricula programs. Inspection of the data by age 
groupings finds: 
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Table #34 : 



Age Groupings 


Yes 


No 




Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Ages (21 to 30) 


25 


89% 


3 


n% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


5 


100% 


0 


0% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


9 


75% 


3 


25% 


Ages (51 to 60) 






, , 




Ages (60 plus) 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data represent teachers from all age groupings signifying that their 
district has some type of curriculum selection organization, where teachers 
screen and select new curricula programs. Examination of the data by 
number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #35 : 



Years of Exper- 


Yes 


No 


ierice Groupings 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


(0 years) 


7 


86% 


1 


14% 


(1 to 3 years) 


10 


91% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 year?) 


15 


88% 


2 


12% 


(11 to 20 years) 


6 


85% 


1 


15% 


(20 plus years) 


3 


75% 


1 


25% 
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The data, once again, reveal that teachers from all categories answer 
quite positively in relation to their district possessing a curricula- 
selecting organization. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or 
graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #36: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Yes 


No 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


B.S. or B.A. 


31 


91% 


3 


9% 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


33% 


2 


67% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


7 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data continue to exhibit the fore-mentioned trend, where teachers signify 
their districts having a teacher-involved-curricula-selecting organization. 

Perhaps a more direct and significant question asked to the educa- 
tors was: "Have you ever participated in one of these selection groups?" 

Their responses were of the yes-no type. Looking at the data by states 
finds : 



Table #37: 



Respondents 


Yes 


No 




Frequencies 


Percentages 


Irequencies 


Percentages 


Penna . Educators 


4 


29% 


15 


79% 


N. Y. Educators 


12 


42% 


16 


58% 


All Educators 


16 


34% 


31 


66% 
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The data denote that teachers from both states, percentage-wise, have 
participated very little on one of these curricula selection groups. 
Teachers from New York State have been considerably more involved than 
their Pennsylvania counterparts. Inspection of the data by age groupings 
finds : 



Table # 3 8: 



Age Groupings 


Yes 


No 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Ages (21 to 30) 


8 


25% 


24 


75% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


3 


60% 


2 


40% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


4 


44% 


5 


56% 


Ages (51 to 60) 







_ 


.. 


Ages (61 plus) 


1 


100% 


0 


S 0% 



The data indicate that teachers have not participated as much as anticipated, 
when thinking in retrospect to their responses- to the previous question. 
Teachers (ages, twenty-one to thirty) and teachers (ages, forty-one to 
fifty) were not extensively involved on selection committees, whereas those 
(ages, thirty-one to forty) signified they were slightly involved. Examina- 
tion of the data by number of teaching-year s-experience finds: 
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Table # 39: 



Years of Exper- 


Yes 


No 


ience Groupings 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


10 


100% 


(1 to 3 years) 


2 


20% 


8 


80% 


(4 to 10 years) 


8 


44% 


10 


56% 


(11 to 20 years) 


5 


71% 


2 


29% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


50% 


1 


50% 



The data reflect, once again, the teachers personally having very little 
involvement on curricula selection committees. Teachers with eleven to 
twenty years experience, however, have participated more extensively 
than any other group. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or 
graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #40: 



Highest Degree 


Yes 


No 


Received 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


j 

B.S. or B.A. 


i 

9 ! 


| 25% 


27 


75% 


) 

M. S • or M.A. 


1 i 


; 

; 33% 


2 


67% 


M. S. + or M.A. + 


5 


; 83% 


1 


17% 



The data reveal that the degree of participation of a teacher is directly 
proportional to the amount of schooling possessed by a teacher. The less 
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schooled teachers participate less, whereas those with a goodly amount 
of sophistication participate more. All in all, it appears that the 
most important criterion for participation on a district-wide curricula 
selection committee is pretentious wisdom obtained by way of formal 
graduate course work. 

The next six questions posed to the teachers are concerned with 
specific characteristics of the S-APA program and process education in 
general,. When the educators were asked, ”To what extent have you util- 
ized manipulative materials and equipment with children while teaching 
any curricular programs?”, they responded on the following continuum: 



Seldom use 

manipulative 

equipment 



Use manipula- 
tive equipment 
daily in all 
curricular 
areas 



A mean numerical response of 4.5 with a 
to indicate slightly above-averageness 
the manipulation of materials and equipment with children while teaching 
other curricular programs. Looking at the data by states finds: 



standard deviation of 1.4 tends 
m the part of teachers concerning 



Table #41: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


1%2%3%4%5%6 


% 7 


Penna . Ed uca tor s 


0 | 0% 


1 


5% 


3 


16% 


5 


i 

26% | 


[ 


37% 


2 i 


! 11% 


1 


5% 


N. Y. Educators 


s 

1 1 3% 


1 


3% 


4 


14% 


9 


31%! 


! 4 


14% 


s! 


1 

! 28% 


2 


7% 


All Educators 


1 

1 | 2% 


2 


4% 


7 


15% 


14 


29% 


11 


22% 


10 i 


21% 


3 


6% 
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The data represent teachers from both states utilizing manipulative 
materials and equipment with approximately the same degree of frequency. 
Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #42: 











Frequencies & Percentages 


ner Continuum Interval 




Age Groupings 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


% 


Ages 


(21 


to 


30) 


0 


0% 


1 


j 3% 


i 

4 


13 % 


10 


j •: 

\ 32% i 10 : 


' j 

I 32% ' 


j 

6 


i 

1 19% 


0 


0% 


Ages 


(31 


to 


40) 


0 


0% 


0 


I 

1 0% 


1 


25% 


0 


4 J 

I t 

5 ox! 


0 


0% I 


; 2 


j 50% 


1 


25% 


Ages 


(41 


to 


50 ) 


1 


8% 


1 


i 

I 8% 


2 


17% 


4 


I 1 

1 33% 1 


0 


i 

0% | 


2 


! 

1 17% 


2 


17% 


Ages 


(51 


to 


60) 


_ 


l 


, , 


_ 


_ 




_ 


1 -I 


! 

-i 


I - 




1 

| _ 


_ 




i 

i Ages 


(61 plus) 


0 


I 

0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


i 

: 0%; 


1 


t 

1 100% 


0 


i 

i 0% 


0 


0% 



The data denote that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty), as indicated 
by seventy-five percent of their responses in the last two intervals, 
use manipulative equipment quite frequently in all curricular areas. 
Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #43: 




Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentag 


q.s 


per Continuum 


Interval 


% 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


i 

13% i 


2 


T 

( 

i 25% 


1 


13% 


3 


38% 


1 


13% 


[ 

0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


“T 
9% i 


0 


/ 0% 


4 


36% | 


! 

! 5 


45% 


1 


9% 


0 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 1 


! 0 


0% 


0 


o%! 


3 


f 

! 16% 


7 


i 

37% | 


2 


11% 


5 


26% ! 


2 


n% 


(11 to 20 years) j 


i i 


17% 


0 


o%; 


1 1 


17% 


2 


33% 1 


0 


0% 


1 

2 i 


33% ! 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) ! 


1 0 


0% 


0 


0%, 


1 


25% j 


0 


1 

0 % ! 


1 1 


25% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 
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The data reflect that teachers with one to three years experience utilize 
manipulative equipment more regular than those in other groups* Analysis 
of the data by academic degrees c nd/or graduate course work of teachers 
finds : 

Table #44: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies &. Percentages j>er Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


2 


6% 


7 


21% 


7 ( 21% 


10 


i i 

29% ; 


f 

7 


21% 1 


3% 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i 

3 i 75% 


0 


0% 


0 


o 

O 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


— r 

4 i 57% 


0 


0% 


1 2 


5 i 

29% 1 I 


14% 



The data exemplify a direct relationship between the amount of academic 
preparation a teacher possesses and the degree to which he utilizes mani- 
pulative materials and equipment daily in all curricular areas. The quantity 
of academic preparation is directly proportional to the amount of utilization 
of manipulative materials and equipment. 

Current thinking in curriculum development, as it may be, focuses 
on the establishment of behavioral objectives for each program. When con- 
fronted with the question, "Rave you ever used a program that incorporated 
behaviorally stated objectives, but do not count S -APA? " , the teachers 
responded on the following continuum: 

No program 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Many programs 

More than four 
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A mean numerical response of 2.9 with a standard deviation 1.7 reflects 
that teachers, for the most part, have not used or have used only a 
few programs that incorporated behaviorally stated objectives. Looking 
at the data by states finds: 

Table # 45: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


6 


29% 


3 


16% 


4 


19% 


3 


14% 


4 


19% 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


N. Y. Educators 


10 


34% 


5 


17% 


5 


17% j 


i 


17% 


3 


10% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


All Educators 


16 


32% 


8 


16% 


9 


18% | 


8 


16% 


7 


14% 


0 


0% 


I 

! 2 


4% 



The data indicate that Pennsylvania teachers have used slightly more behav- 
iorally-stated-objectives programs than New York teachers. Inspection of 
the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #46: 



Age Groupings 



Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 



% 



% 



% 4 % 



% 



% 



% j 



Ages (21 to 30) 


7 


22% 


4 


13% 


8 


25% 


j 6 


19% 


6 


19% 


0 


0% 


; 

1 


3% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


2 


33% 


2 


33% 


0 


0% 


f 

| 1 


17% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


7 


64% ! 


; 2 


18% 


1 


9%i 


l 

l 

i 1 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages (51 to 60) 




- 1 










[ 
















i Ages (61 plus) 


0 


i 

0 % i 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 


_Q_ 


0% 



O 

ERIC 
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The data reveal that teachers (ages, twenty-one to thirty) possess the 
most experience with behavioral-objective-stated programs. Examination 
of the data by number of teach.ing-years-experience finds: 



Table #47: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies and Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


5 


50% 


2 


20% 


1 


10% 


2 


20% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


1 

0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


2 


18% 


1 


9% 


3 


27% 


1 


9% 


3 


27% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 years) 


5 


26% 


3 


16% 


4 


21% 


4 


21% 


3 


16% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 3 


43% 


1 1 


14% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


(20 plus years) j 


( i 


33% 


1 


33% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


33%! 


0 


: 0% 


0 


0% 



The data reflect that teachers with one to three years experience have used 
more programs emphasizing behavioral objectives than those of any other 
group. One teacher within this group has utilized more than four programs. 
Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of 
teachers finds: 

Table # 48: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


9 


25% 


7 


19% 


7 


i 

19% 1 7 


19% 


4 


11% 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 


M.S. or M.A. 


3 


75% 


0 


0% 


0 


( 

t 

'% 1 0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


M.S.+ or M.A.+ 


3 


43% 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 1 1 


14% 


1 


14% 


1 0 


0% 


0 


0% 
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The data tell us something different than what was anticipated. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree have participated in the teaching of more behav- 
ioral objective oriented programs than teachers with more advanced 
graduate study. All in all, pilot school teachers have a moderate exposure 
and command of behavioral objectives. 

Closely akin to the previous question, "To what extent do you plan 
the activities of your class in terms of behaviorally stated objectives?", 
was asked of the educators. Their responses were recorded on the follow- 
ing continuum: 

Do you have 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Always write 

time to write or identify 

behavioral behavioral 

objectives objectives 

A mean numerical response of 3.9 with a standard deviation of 1.3 indicates 
that teachers do not have or have very little time to write behavioral 
objectives for their classroom activities. Looking at the data by states 
finds : 

Table //49 : 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


3 


16% 


5 


26% 


5 


26% 


4 


21% 


2 


11% 


0 


0% 


N. Y. Educators 


1 


3% 


5 


17% 


3 


10% 


11 


38% 


4 


14% 


4 


14% 


1 


3% 


All Educators 


1 


2% 


8 


17% 


8 


17% 


16 


33% 


8 


17% 


6 


13% 


1 


2% 
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the data tend to reflect that Pennsylvania educators find slightly more 
time to write or identify behavioral objectives for their daily teaching 
and learning activities than their New York counterparts. Inspection of 
the data by age groupings finds : 

Table #50; 





Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 




Age Groupings 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% 


! 4 


i 

13% 1 5 


16% 


11 


35% 


6 


19% 


5 


16% 


0 


0% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


1 0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


3 


25% 


3 


25% 


2 


17% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


Ages (51 to 60) 








__ 






















Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


50%j 


1 1 


i 

50%i 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data exhibit much consistency among the age groups with no one group 
showing any strong tendency toward always writing or identifying behavioral 
objectives for daily classroom activities. Examination of the data by number 
of teaching-years-experience finds: 



Table #51: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


2 


25% 


1 


13% 


1 


13% 1 2 


1 i 

25% | 2 


25% 


0 


0% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


3 


27% 


5 


45% 


1 


i 

9% 1 1 


9% 


0 


0% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


2 


10% 


3 


16% 


7 


16% 


4 


f 

! 

21% | 3 


16% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


17% 


1 


17% 


1 


17% 


2 


33% 


1 


i 

17% f 0 


0% 


0 


0% 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


o 

B'S 

O 


0% 


1 


25% 
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The data reveal unusual findings. Teachers without any previous teaching 
experience exhibit the greatest tendency to write or identify behavioral 
objectives for everyday learning situations. Perhaps this paradoxical 
insight is the result of this group 1 s most recent student teaching exper- 
ience, where one is usually under constant supervision by college educa- 
tion department personnel. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/ 
or graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #52: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 % 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


7 


21% 


7 


21% 


10 


29% 


5 


15% 


5 


15% 


0 


0% 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


4 


57% 


2 


29% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data, once again, exhibit much consistency among the three groups with 
no one group showing any sharp tendency toward always writing or identifying 
behavioral objectives when planning daily activities. 

Process education has been receiving a new focus . in American Educa- 
tion. Researchers like Robert Gagne and Jerome Bruner have been talking 
about the necessity of developing process centered curricula. When the 
pilot school teachers were asked, "According to the best of your knowledge, 
process education is more like:", they responded on the following continuum: 



Time proven 123456 7 Intellectual skills 

knowledge needed needed by children 

by children 
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A mean numerical response of 5.0 with a standard deviation of 1.6 indicates 
that the teachers, as a group, are rather cognizant of the functions 
associated with process education. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #53: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


2 


10% 


3 


15% 


5 


25% I 3 


15% 


r 

i 5 


25% 


2 


10% 


New York Educators 


1 


3% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


8 


27% 


3 


10% 


6 


20% 


9 


30% 


All Educators 


1 


2% 


4 


8% 


4 


8% 


13 


26% 


6 


12% 


li 


I 

22% 


i 11 


22% 



The data reveal that New York teachers are slightly more aware of the pro- 
vinces of process education than Pennsylvania teachers. Inspection of the 
data by age groupings finds: 

Table #54: 





Frequencies & Percentages 


per Continuum Interval 




j Age Groupings 

i 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 6 


% 


7 


% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 1 


0% 


2 


6% 


3 


9% 


8 


24% 


i 

1 5 


! 

15% | 10 


30% 


5 


15% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


3 


50% 


1 

1 


J 

i 

17%! 0 


0% 


1 


17% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


1 


10% 


2 


20% 


1 

0 


0% 


2 


20% 


0 


i 

0%l 1 


10% 


4 


40% 


Ages (51 to 60) 




















) 








Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


o 

*8 

O 


0% 


1 


100% 
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The data reflect that teachers (ages, twenty-one to thirty) are the most 
informed group concerning the operations of process education. This is 
probably a result of their most recent formal schooling. Examination of 
the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #55: 



: 

Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies and Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 % 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


2 


18% 


3 


27% 


1 


9% 


2 


i 18% 


1 


9% 


2 


! 

18% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0 % 


1 


9% 


1 


9% 


2 


18% 


2 


i 

18%j 


4 


36% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


7 


39% 


1 


i 

6%) 5 


28% 


5 


28% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


1 0 % 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


50% 


1 


{ 

17%} o ! 


1 

; 0% 


2 


33% 


i 

1 (20 plus years) 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


o| 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


— i . — 

o%! i 


i 

25% i 1 


25% 



The data identify those teachers with four to twenty-years of teaching exper- 
ience as the group being most familiar with the faculties of process education. 
Perhaps this is accountable to the fact that these teachers may have had 
recent graduate course work or exposure via professional journals. Analysis 
of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers 
finds : 

Table #56: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


3 


8% 


4 


11% 


7 


19% 


I 1 

} 

6 i 16% 


11 


30% 


6 


16% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


75% 


i 

o I 0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


\ M.S* or M.A? j 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 ( 


50%i 


B'S 

O 

o 


0 


0%( 


3 


50% 



ERIC 
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The data imply that the cognizance of process education exhibited by 
teachers is directly proportional to the pursuance of advanced study in 
the field of education. 

When the teachers were asked, "How important do you t^ J nk it is 
that children receive S-APA exercises in planned, hierarchical sequence 
rather than receiving ten exercises one year, skip twelve exercises, 
and then start off in the syllabus for the next higher grade level in 
September?", their responses were recorded on the following continuum: 



Skipping many 1 234567 Skipping exercises 

exercises is is a great disadvan- 

not a disadvantage tage to the students 



A mean numerical response of 5.3 with a standard deviation of 1.6 indicates 
that teachers feel skipping many exercises puts students to somewhat of a 
dicadvantage . Most teachers, because of their physical presence in a S-APA - 
oriented environment for the past two years, are quite aware of the trails 
and tribulations associated with not teaching the exercises in a planned, 
hierarchical sequence. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #57: 



I 

Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


3 


14% 


0 


0% ! 


1 4 


19% 


2 


10% ! 


| 9 


43% 


3 


14% 


N. Y. Educators 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


2 


6% 


5 


17% 


5 


j 

17% ] 


! 4 


13% 


12 


f 

41% 


All Educators 


0 ! 


0% 


4 


8% 


2 


4% 


9 


18% 


7 


14%: 


13 


26% 


15 


30% 



O 

ERIC 

) 



43 



41 



The data tell us that teachers from both states are rather consistent in 
their thinking. Approximately eighty percent of the teachers from both 
states feels that skipping exercises is a definite disadvantage to the 
students. Inspection of the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #58 : 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 1 


f 

\ 

\ 0% 


i 

1 

[ 3 ' 


9% 


2 


6% 


5 


16% 


5 


16% 


9 


28% 


8 


25% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 j 


I ! 

0%i 


to 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


0 


0% 


2 


33% 


j 3 


50% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


t 

\ 

[ 0% 


I 

1 


9% 


0 


0% 


2 


18% 


2 


18% 


2 


18% | 


r ^ 

! 4 


36% 


Ages (51 to 60) 






























Ages (61 mj-us) 


0 1 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 i 


! o% 


1 


100% 


0 i 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data denote that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) are the most con- 
cerned with skipping exercises and the disadvantages it creates for stu- 
dents. Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #59 : 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages 


per Continuum Interval 


j 

i 

% 1 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


1 

i 0% 


1 


8% 


0 


0% 


1 2 


17% 


6 


50% 


3 


25% | 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


i 


1 

9% 


0 


0% 


2 


18% 


4 


36% 


2 


18%: 


2 


1 18% i 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


16% 


0 


0% 


5 


26% 


11 


i .. , 

58% i 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


! o% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 


1 


14%| 


1 


14% 


3 


1 

43% 1 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


1 T 

1 

0%j 


0 


0% 


2 


1 

50% ! 



O 

ERIC 



44 



3 



42 



The data reveal that teachers within all ydars -of -experience categories 
feel skipping exercises is a considerable hindrance to student develop- 
ment. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course 
work of teachers finds: 



1 



Table #60: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


3 | 8% 


1 


3% 


4 


11% 


6 


17% 


12 


33% 


10 


28% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


I 

0 1 0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


O 


3 


75% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


o 

o 


1 


14% 


3 


43% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 



The data continue to elicit teachers 1 attitudes toward the importance of 
planning and teaching S-APA exercises in a hierarchical sequence. Aside 
from the many administrative and social ills related to skipping exercises, 
the data reflect that teachers really believe skipping exercises will hinder 
student development. Whether they put into practice what they believe and 
feel, remains to be seen. 

When the educators asked, "During your week of inservice training 
many ideas and techniques will be introduced to you: Do you feel that in- 

service training is a necessary prerequisite for effective use of a curri- 
culum program?", they responded on the following continuum: 

Completely 1 234 567 Completely 

unnecessary necessary 
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A mean numerical response of 6.3 with a standard deviation of 1.1 indicates 
that teachers feel inservice training for S-APA is a must, if the installa- 
tion effort is to be a success. Of all the continua questions asked, the 
response to this one is the most positive or favorable (1 to 7 continuum: 
mean = 6.3). Looking at the data by states finds: 



Table #61: 



Respondents 



Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 



J_L 



Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


0 


0% 


3 


14% 


0 


0% 


7 


32% 


11 


50% 


N. Y. Edu tors 


0 


i 

0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


10 


31% 


19. 


59% 


All Educators 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


5 


' 9% 


1 


2% 


17 


31% 


30 


56% 



The data reflect that teachers from both states agree that workshop training 
is imperative for effective use of the curriculum program. Inspection of 
the data by age groupings finds: 



Table #62: 



Age Groupings 



Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 



% 



% 3 % 4 % 



% 



% 



Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% 


o 

o 


0 


J 

0% 


1 

1 4 


11% 


i 

1 [ 3% 


15 


43% 


i 

15 j 43% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


} 

0 


0% 


1 

0 | 0% 


1 


17% 


5! 83% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


0 0% 


2 


17% 


81 67% 


Ages (51 to 60) 


j 
















\ 

i 






i 

| 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


t 

0 1 0% 


0 


0% 


11100% 
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The data tell us that teachers within all age groupings believe inservice 
training will introduce them to many new ideas and techniques. The older 
teachers really perceive themselves needing inservice training as indi- 
cated by the rather high percentages at the extreme right of the continuum. 
Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #63: 



Years of Exper- ! 

ience Groupings 


Frequencies 


; & Percentages 


per Continuum 


Interval 


% 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


. 0% 


j 

0 1 


0% 


7 

1 


8% 


i 

0 


0% i 


6 


j 

46% | 


6 


46% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


1 

i 9% 


o! 


0% 


1 


9% 


1 


J 

9% f 


5 


1 

45% ! 


3 


27% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


o ! 


j 0% 


} 

\ 

2 | 


11% 


3 


16% 


6 


i 

32% i 


4 


! 

21% j 


4 


21% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


F ! 

0% 


} 

o ; 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


1 

0%j 


1 


i 

14% i 


6 


86% 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 1 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0%| 


0 


0% 


4 


100% 



The data reveal, once again, that teachers within all groups feel workshop 
training is completely necessary. Teachers with eleven to twenty years of 
teaching experience exhibit the greatest need to be introduced to new 
ideas and techniques. Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or 
graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table # 64: 



Highest Degree 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


Received 


1 % 2 


%3%4%5%6%7 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


ij 


i 

i 3% 


0 


0% 


3 


8% 


1 


3% 


15 


38% 


1 

1 

19 


i 

i 49% 


M.S. or M.A. 


_oJ 


i 0% 


o! 


r 

1 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


2 1 


50% 


M.S.+ or M.A.+ 


0 j 


0% 


I 

! 

o ; 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


0 


0%j 


_oJ 


0% 


6 ■ 


86% 
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Once again the data denote a great need for inservice training. Teachers 
with advanced degrees tend to favor workshop training as more necessary 
than those with a bachelor's degree only. Perhaps those with graduate 
work have not had recent courses in elementary science. 

The next seven questions posed to the teachers are concerned with 
consultant service and utilization. When the educators were asked, 

"Have you ever utilized the help of an outside consultant?", they responded 
on the following continuum: 

Never 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Many times 

more than 10 
times per yr. 

A mean numerical response of 3.6 with a standard deviation 1.9 indicates 
that the teachers as a group have had some consultant service; but whether 
they maximally utilized it, cannot be ascertained. Looking at the data by 
states finds: 

Table # 65: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


2 


9% 


3 


14% 


1 


5% 


5 


1 

23% 5 7 


32% 


4 


18% 


N. Y. Educators 


6 


20% 


6 


20% 


2 


7% 


5 


17% 


6 


j 

20% ) 0 


0% 


5 


17% 


All Educators 


6 


12% 1 


8 


15% 


5 


10% 


6 


12% 


11 


i 

21% i 7 


13% 


9 


17% 
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The data represent Pennsylvania teachers having had more outside consultant 
service than their New York counterparts. Nine teachers signified they 
had utilized outside consultant service more than ten times per year. In- 
spection of the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #66: 



Age Groupings 


| Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 

i 

1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


7 


22% 


! 

7 


| 22% 


0 


! 

0% 


i 

3 


9% 


12 , 


38% 


0 


0% 


3 


9% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


1 


17% 


2 


33% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


2 


33% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


3 


25% 


0,1 


! 0% 


2 ! 


17% 


3 


25% 


1 


8% 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


Ages (51 to 60) 






i 

1 


| 


i 

_ i 

i 












I 

1 

! j 








Ages (61 plus) 


i 

0] 


0% 


i 

0 


0% 


i 

0 1 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0%j 


! j 

0 : 


0% 


0 


0% 



The data reflect tha* teachers (ages, forty-one to fifty) possess the most 
past experience with the utilization of outside consultants. Examination 
of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #67: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages 


per Continuum Interval 


% 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


5 


50% 


3 


30% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


10% 


0 


0% 


1 


10% 


(1 to 3 years) 


1 


9% 


3 


27% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


4 


36% 


0 


0% 


2 


18% 


(4 to 10 years) 


4 


21% 


2 


11% 


1 


5% 


2 


11% 


9 


47% 


1 


5% 


0 


0% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


j 

0% 1 


! i 


14% 


i 


14% 


3 


43% 


1 


14% 


■ 0 


0% 


1 


14% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


j 

25% 1 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 

o ! 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 I 


0% 


1 


25% 



O 
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The data reveal that teachers with eleven to twenty years service have had 
the most experience with the utilization of outside consultation. Analysis 
of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers 
finds : 

Table #68: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Intervals 
1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 % 


B.S. or B.A. 


10 


27% 


8 


22% 


0 


0% 


4 


11% 


I 

12 


32% 


1 


3% 


2 


5% 


M.S. or M.A. 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


3 


43% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 



The data imply that teacher? possessing a masters-plus tend to have had more 
of an exposure to consultant service. Perhaps, if one may infer, there 
appears to be a relationship between those teachers (ages, forty-one to fifty), 
those with eleven to twenty years experience and those with a masters-plus! 

When the educators were asked, n To what degree of importance do you 
feel a consultant should assist the teacher in utilization of equipment and 
guides?”, they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very important 

A mean of 5.3 with a standard deviation of 1.5 indicates that teachers feel 
assisting in the utilization of equipment and guides as being important, 
but not very important. Looking at the data by states finds: 
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Table // 69: 



j 


Frequencies & Percentages 


per Continuum Interval 




Respondents 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


% 


Penna. Educators 


0 ' 


j 0% 


] 

i 

1 


5% 


3 


14% 


2 


1 9% : 


i 

i 5 


23% 


5 


23% 


6 


27% 


N. Y. Educators 


1 


3 %\ 


; 1 


3% 


1 


! 

3% ! 


5 


i i6% 


6 


19% 


7 


23% 


10 


32% 


All Educators 


1 


2 %\ 


; 2 


4% 


4 




7 


; 13% 


ll 


21% 


12 


22% 


16 i 


30% 



The data reflect that New York educators value assistance in the utilization 
of equipment and guides more than Pennsylvania teachers. Inspection of the 
data by age groupings finds: 

Table #70: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


i % 


2%3%4%5%6%7 


Ages (21 to 30) 


1 


3% 


T I 

? i 

I 1 3% 


4 


12% 


I 5 i 15% j 10 


29% 


6 


18% 


i 

; 

7 


21% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


< 

0% 1 0 


0% 


0 


0% 


T — 

0 


0% 


i 

X 


17% 


1 


17% 


4 


67% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


i 

! l 


8% 


0 


0% 


i 

1 


8% 


1 


8% 


4 


33% 


i 

5 


► 

42% 


Ages (51 to 60) 






I 
























Ages (61 plus) ! 


0 


0% j 


! 0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 | 


! o% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data denote that teachers (ages, thirty-one to fifty) feel the help from 
a consultant concerning the use of equipment and guides as rather important 
by the indication of percentages in the last three intervals. Examination 
of the data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 
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Table #71: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages 


per Continuum Interval 


% 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


2 


17% 


3 


25% 


4 


33% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


2 


18% 


1 


9% 


5 


45% 


1 


9% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 years) 


1 


5% 


1 


5% 


1 


5% 


2 


11% 


4 


21% 


4 


21% 


6 


32% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


l! 


14% 


2 


29% 


3 


43% 


(20 plus years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 j 


1 0% 


0 


0% 


1 

_oj 


0%i 


2 


50% i 


4 


50% 



The data tell us that teachers within two groupings, those with one to three 
years experience and those with four to ten years experience value the aid 
of a consultant, when utilizing equipment and guides, as an important func- 
tion, Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course wor 1 ' 
of teachers finds: 

Table #72: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


3 


8% 


4 


10% 


12 


31% 


8 


21% 


10 


26% 


M.S. or M. A. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


M.S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14%! 


' 4 


57% 



The data reveal that teachers, regardless of how much formal training they 
possess, feel this consultant function to be rather important. 
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When the teachers were asked, n To what degree of importance do 
you feel a consultant should demonstrate S-APA instruction to children?", 
they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 1 234567 Very important 

A mean numerical response of 5.2 with a standard deviation 1.4 indicates 
that teachers value this function as rather important, but not very impor- 
tant. Of All the functions mentioned, the demonstration of S-APA instruc- 
tion to children had the lowest mean numerical response. Looking at the 
data by states finds: 

Table #73: 



Respondents 


i 

Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval f 

1%2%3%4%5%6%7%! 


Penna. Educators 


0 1 


1 

0% 


1 


5% 


3 


14% 


1 


! 

5% 


i 

6 


27% 


5 ! 


i 

1 22% 


6 


27% 


N. Y. Educators 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


4 


13% 


4 


13% 


8 


26% 


r! 


23% 


8 


26% 


All Educators 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


7 


13% 


! 5 


9% 


14 


26% 


12 


23% 


14 


26% 



The data reveal that teachers from New York State favor demonstration lessons 
slightly more than their Pennsylvania counterparts. Inspection of the data 




CTO 

uo 



by age groupings finds: 



Table #74: 



i 

1, 

Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% 


h 


1 

1 3% 


6 


18% 


3 


9% 


9 


26% 


8 


24% 


j 

7 j 


» 

j 21% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


33% 


1 


17% 


3 


! 50% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


' 0% 


0 


0% i 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


2 


17% 


3 


25% 


4 ! 


i 33% 


Ages (51 to 60) 








J 
















I 


! 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


o 

o 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 




0% 



The data represent that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) value the con- 
sultant demonstrating S-APA instruction to children as being very important; 
whereas the other teachers think it is just rather important. Examination of 
the data by number of te^.ching-years-experience finds: 

Table #75 : 



\ Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
Years of Exper- l 

ience Groupings j 1 % 2 % 3 % 4 % 5 % 6 % 7 % 



(0 years) ! 


r 

1 0 


0% 


1 


00 

^2 


2 


17% 


1 

0 


0% 


1 


8% 


3 


25% 


5 


42% 


(1 to 3 years) 


; o 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


1 


9% 


7 


64% 


2 


18% 


0 


; 

0% 


j 

(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


16% 


2 


11% 


4 


21% 


5 


26% 


5 


26% 


(11 to 20 years) | 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


2 


29% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


2 


29% 


(20 plus years) | 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i! 


25% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


2 


50% 
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The data reflect that teachers with four to ten years experience value 
the teaching of demonstration lessons as being slightly more iu>ortant 
than teachers within other groups. Analysis of the data by academic 
degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 



Table# 7 6 : 



Highest Degree 
Received 


1 Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7 % 


B.S. or B.A. 


O 

O 


1 


i j 

3% i 5 1 


! 13% 


3 


1 i 

1 8%f 10 


26% 


9 


23% 


11 


28% 


I M.S. or M.A. | 


O 

O 


0 


j 1 

0 % ! i S 


1 25% 


1 


j 

25%: 0 


0% 


1 


.25% 


1 


25% 


■ \ ? 

\ M.S. + or M.A. + I 0 j 0% ! 


0 


0% ! 1 ! 


i 14% 


1 


14%> 3 


43% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 



The data reveal that teachers regardless of the amount of formal academic 
preparation feel the teaching of demonstration lessons is rather important. 
Eleven teachers with bachelor's degrees only signified this consultant 
function to be very important. 

When the educators were asked, "To what degree of importance do you 
feel a consultant should evaluate the effect of the S-APA curriculum upon 
student achievement?", they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 12 3 4 5 6 7 Very important 

A mean numerical response of 5.3 with a standard deviation of 1.5 indicates 
that teachers feel evaluation of the effect of the S-APA program upon 
student achievement is a rather important consultant function. Looking at 
the data by states finds: 
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Table #77: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


5 


24% 


3 


14% 


0 


0% 


3 


14% 


9 


43% 


1 


5% 


0 


0% 


N. Y. Educators 


3 


0% 


0 


0% 


5 


16% 


3 


10% 


5 


16% 


7 


23% 


11 


35% 


All Educators 


5 


10% 


3 


6% 


5 


10% 


6 


12% 


14 


27% 


8 


•15% 


11 


21% 



The data imply that New York teachers appraise more highly the consultant 
function of evaluating the effect of the S-APA program upon student achieve- 
ment than their Pennsylvania counterparts. Five Pennsylvania teachers signi- 
fied this consultant function to be totally unimportant. Inspection of the 
data by age groupings finds: 

Table #78: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Pevcentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


1%2%3%4%5%6%7 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% 


2 


6% 


7 


21% 


3 


8% 


6 


18% 


8 


24% 


8 


24% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


33% 


' 2 


33% 


2 


33% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


2 


17% 


4 


33% 


5 


42% 


Ages (51 to 60) 






























Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0%' 


; 0 


0% 


0 


0% 




The data reveal that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) feel this consul- 
tant function to be rather important, whereas those (ages, twenty-one to 
thirty) consider it to be less important a fur^tion. Examination of the 
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data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 
Table #79: 



Years of Exper- 1 

ience Groupings 


i 

[ Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum 


l Interval 


% 


\ 1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


■ ■ i 

17% 


j 

l o 


0% 


r\ 

A 


i 

17% 1 


i 

3 


25% 


5 


t 

42% 


(1 to 3 years) ! 


L_o_ 


0% 


1 


9% 


0 


0% ! 


1 1 


9% 


5 


45% 


3 


27% 


1 


9% 


(4 to 10 years) j 


[ j 

! 0 | 


[ 

0 % 


1 1 


5% 


5 


26% 


2 1 


1 11% 


2 


11% 


5 


26% 


4 j 


i 21% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 o 1 


0%; 


0 ! 


0% 


0 


oz! 


i 


! 13% 


1 


13% 


2 


25% 


- 1 ~ 

4 50% 


(20 plus years) j 


0 ? 


j 

o%; 


\ 

i j 


25% 


0 


1 

0% j 


1 0 1 


1 0% 


i 

o ; 


0% 


1 


25% 


| 2 | 


50% 



The data reflect that teachers with eleven to twenty years service value 
the consultant evaluating the effect of the S-APA curriculum upon student 
achievement more than in any other experience group. Analysis of the data 
by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #80: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


| Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Intervals 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S.- or B.A. 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 1 5 


13% 


2 


5% 


9 


1 i 

23% 


J 

10 


1 i 

1 26% 111 


28% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


0 


o 

O 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


o ! 


— r- — 

! i 

1 0%! 2 


50% 


or M.A.’*" 


o i 


1 0%' 


! 0 


\ 

0%| 2 


29% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


i 

3 ! 


l i 

! 43% 5 1 


14% 
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The data denote that teachers regardless of the amount of formal academic 
preparation assess the functioning of a consultant as an evaluation of the 
effect of the S-AP A program upon student achievement to be rather impor- 
tant . 

When the educators were asked, "To what degree of importance do you 
feel a consultant should observe the classroom teacher, ana^ze and con- 
structively discuss teacher performance during a mutual sharing session?", 
they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 1 234567 Very important 

A mean numerical response of 5.5 with a standard deviation of 1.6 indi- 
cates that teachers tend to deem classroom observation and an analysis 
of teacher performance during a mutual sharing session as being very impor- 
tant. This consultant function received one of the highest ratings by the 
teachers. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #81: 



Respondents 



Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 



1 

Penna. Educators 


f 

0 


0% 


1 


5% 


1 


5% 


3 


14% 


2 


9% 


6 


27% 


9 


41% 


N. Y. Educators j 


1 0 


0% 


0 


0% 


6 


19% 


3 


10% 


3 


10% 


7 


23% 


12 


39% 


All Educators | 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


7 


13% 


6 


11% 


5 


9% 


13 


25% 


21 


39% 
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The data tell us that Pennsylvania teachers value more highly this 
consultant function than do New York teachers. Inspection of the data 
by age groupings finds: 

Table #82: 



Age Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0 % 


1 


3% 


4 


12% ! 5 


! 

15% 


1 1 

1 2 j 6% 


i 

\ 

9 


26% 


13 


i 

j 38% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 1 0 


0% ! 


1 0 , 0% 


2 


33% 


3 


50% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


17% 


i 

f T 
JL 


8% 


1 

3 j 25% 


1 


8% 


5 


42% 


Ages (51 to 60) 


















' \ 

| 

“ i - 










Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% i 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


o 

o 

3n8 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 



The data reveal that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) appraise the con- 
sultant function of classroom observation and an analysis of teacher per- 
formance during a mutual sharing session as being rather important, when { 
compared to the other age groupings. Examination of the data by number of 
teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #83: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1 % 2 % 3%4%5%6%7 % 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


1 


8% 


0 


0% 


4 


33% 


6 ! 


$ 

! 50% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


18% 


2 


18% 


4 


36% 


3 


27% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0 7o 


3 


16% 


2 


11% 


4 


21% 


5 


26% 


5 


j 26% 


(11 to 20 years) 


i 

o 1 


0% 1 


0 


i o% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 


j 


57% 


(20 plus years) 


o 

o 

S'S 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


1 


25% 


oi 


0% 
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The data reflect that teachers within all groupings feel the utilization 
of this consultant function to be rather important. Analysis of the 
data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 

Table #84: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Cont 
1%2%3%4%5 


inuum Intervals 
% 6 % 7 % 


B.S. or B.A. 


m] 

ol 

o 


1 


3% 


5 


13% 


4 


10% 


3 


I 8% 


12 


31% 


14 


36% 


M. S . or M. A. 


j 

o | o % 


0 


0% 


0 


[ 

0% 


2 


50% 


o 1 


| 0% 


0 


j 

o%! 


2 


50% 


M.S."*" or McA.^" 


i 

o I 0% 


0 


0% 


i 


14% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


0 


— — ! 
0% [ 


5 


71% 



The data tend to exhibit tendencies where those teachers with more formal 
academic preparation deem more important the consultant function of class- 
room observation and an analysis of teacher performance during a mutual 
sharing session. 

When the educators were asked, "To what degree of importance do 
you feel a consultant should interpret the program to various administrators, 
parents,^ visitors, and PTA’s?", they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 1 234567 Very important 

A mean numerical response of 5,3 with a standard deviation of 1.7 indi- 
cates that teachers value the interpretation of S-APA to various adminis- 
trators, parents, visitors, and PTA f s as rather important, but not very 
important. Looking at the data by states finds: 
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Table #85: 



Respondents 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


1 % 2 % 3 % 


4 % 5 % 6 % 7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 


0 


i 

0% 


0 


0%] 




9% 


5 


23% 


7 


32% 


i 

8 i 36% 


N. Y. Educators 


3 


10% 


1 


! 3% 


1 


3% 


r 

6 


19% 


4 


13% 


7 


23% 


i 

9 1 29% 


i 

All Educators i 


3 


6% 


J 

i 

1 i 


2% 


1 


1 

2% j 


8 


15% 


9 


17% 


14 


26% 


i 

17 ! 32% 



The data represent Pennsylvania teachers assessing much higher the inter- 
pretation of S-APA to various administrators, parents, visitors, and PTA f s 
by the consultant than their New York counterparts. Inspection of the data 
by age groupings finds: 

Table #86: 





Frequencies 


; & Percentag 


es 


per Continuum Interval 


1 

t 

i 

j 


Age Groupings 


1 


% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


\ 

% I 


Ages (21 to 30) 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


5 


15% 


6 


j 

18% 


9 


26% 


i 

11 


l 

33% 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


5 


83% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


2 


17% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


17% 


3 


25% 


4 


33% 


1 


8% ! 


Ages (51 to 60) 




























| 

“ i 


Ages (61 plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


O 



The data reveal that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) value this con- 
sultant function very important, whereas some teachers (ages, thirty-one to 





forty) value this consultant function very important, whereas some 
teachers (ages, forty-one to fifty) signify it as being totally unimpor- 
tant. Examination of the data by number of teaching-years-experience 
finds : 

Table #87: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


j 

0% 


2 


17% 


1 


8% 


3 j 


! 25% 


6 


50% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i 

1 1 


9% 


2 


18% 


! 5 


! 

45% 


o 

J 


27% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


5 


26% 


f 

2 


11% 


2 


11% 


5 


26% 


4 


21% 


(11 to 20 years) 


1 


14% 


0 


o%: 


I 0 


0% 


2 


29% 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 


2 


29% 


(20 plus years) 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


: 0% 


1 ; 


25% 


1 


25% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 



The data reflect that all teachers deem interpretation of S-APA to others 
rather important, except two teachers with eleven to twenty-plus years 
of service who signify it as being totally unimportant. Analysis of the 
data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 



Table #88: 



Highest Degree 
Received 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%5%6%7% 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


4 


10% 


9 1 23% 


li 


28% 


14 


36% 


M. S . or M. A. 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


1 , 
o ! o%' 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


M.S.* or M.A* 


1 


14% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


1 


' 14% 


O 

O 


2 


29% 


2 


29% 
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The data imply that teachers with advanced degrees and/or graduate course 
work do not value this consultant function as highly as those teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree only. 

When the educators were asked, M To what degree of importance do 
you feel a consultant should work with a small group of children in the 
classroom to evaluate the suitability and contribution of a given S-APA 
exercise? 11 , they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 12345 6 7 Very important 

y 

A mean numerical response of 5.5 with a standard deviation of 1.2 indi- 
cates that teachers feel the consultant working with small groups of 
children in the classroom as being very important. Of all the functions 
mentioned, this received the highest mean numerical response, thus attain- 
ing top priority among the teachers. Looking at the data by states finds: 

Table #89: 



Respondents 


; 

Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2%3%4%J%6%7% 


Penna. Educators 


0 


0% 1 


0 


0% 


r 

0 


0% 


3 


14% 


6 


27% 


7 


32% 


6 


27% 


N. Y. Educators 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


10% 


5 


16% 


6 


19% 


8 


26% 


9 


29% 


All Educators 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


6% 


8 


15% 


12 


23% 


15 


28% 


15 


28% 



The data reveal that Pennsylvania teachers value more highly this consultant 
function than do New York teachers. Inspection of the data by age groupings 
finds : 
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Table #90 : 





Frequencies & Percentages per 


Continuum Interval 




Age Groupings 
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Ages (21 to 30) 
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Ages (31 to 40) 
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0% 


0 


0% 


0 
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4 
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Ages (41 to 50) 
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0% 


2 
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2 
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4 
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Ages (51 to 60) 
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0 


0% 


1 
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0 
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J 
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0 


0% ; 


0 
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The data reflect that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) assess the con- 
sultant working with small groups of children as being very important. Many 
teachers signified this as indicated by the overwhelming appearance of 
scores in the seventh or last interval. Exanination of the data by number 
of teaching-years-experience finds: 



Table #91: 



i 

Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


i 

Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 
1%2% 3%4%5%6%7% 


(0 years) 
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0% 


1 


8% 


2 


16% 


3 
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(1 to 3 years) 
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0% 
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0% 


2 
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3 
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5 
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9% 


(4 to 10 years) 
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0% 
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5 
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The data denote that teachers within all groups rate this consultant 
function as rather important but not very important. Teachers with one 
to three years experience deem this service the least important when 
comparing them to the other groups. Analysis of the data by academic 
degrees and/or graduate course work of teachers finds: 



Table #92: 



i 

Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 



Highest Degree 

Received 1 %2%3%4%5%6 % 7 % 



B.S. or B . A. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


5 


13% 


11 


28% 


11 


28% 


11 


28% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


50% 


! M.S.* or M.A.* 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


1 


14% 


3 


43% | 


1 


14% 



The data tell us that teachers within all categories do not consider the con- 
sultant working with a small group of children in the classroom to evaluate 
the suitability and contribution of a given S-APA exercise as too important 
an activity. Graph #1 has been provided for a general review and overview 
of the mean numerical response of all teachers toward the six previously 
mentioned consultant functions. 

Finally, whan the educators were asked, "To what extent do you feel 
it important to know the improvement in student achievement in S-APA during 
the year?", they responded on the following continuum: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very important 
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Continuum Preferences 



Table No. 1 
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j 

A mean numerical response of 6.2 with a standard d( 
cates that teachers are extremely concerned with ki 
of student achievement in S-APA. Looking at the dc 



Table #93: 



tviation of 1.2 indi- 
owing the improvement 
ta by states finds: 
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The data tell us that teachers from both states tend to agree as to the 
importance of knowing how S-APA may improve student achievement. Inspection 
of the data by age groupings finds: 

Table #94 : 





Frequencies 


; & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


i 
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Age Groupings 
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% 


4 


% 
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% 
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% 


7 
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Ages (21 to 30) 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


2 


6% 


5 


14% 


8 


23% 


19 


54% ' 


Ages (31 to 40) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


17% 


5 


83% 


Ages (41 to 50) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


8% 


1 


8% 


1 


8% 


5 


42% 


4 


33% 
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0% 
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0% 
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0% 
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0% 


1 
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The data reflect that teachers (ages, thirty-one to forty) tend to be the 
most concerned about S-APA and student achievement. Examination of the 
data by number of teaching-years-experience finds: 

Table #95: 



Years of Exper- 
ience Groupings 


Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 


% 


i 

1%2'%3%4%5%6%7 


(0 years) 


0 | 0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


15% 


4 


31% 


1 


54% 


(1 to 3 years) 


0 


f 

0% 


0 


0% 


1 


9% 


1 


9 % 


0 


0% 


n 


18% 


1 


64% 


(4 to 10 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


3 


75% 


(11 to 20 years) 


0 


0% 


0 


OX 


0 


0% 


1 


13X 


0 


0% 


5 


63% 


2 


25% 


| (20 years plus) 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


ox 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


OX 


4 


100% 



The data reveal that teachers with four to ten yearu of service are the most 
concerned, whereas those teachers with eleven to twenty years of experience 
are the least concerned. Only twenty-five percent of tha teachers in the 
least-concerned group signified student achievement as being very important. 
Analysis of the data by academic degrees and/or graduate course work of teach- 
ers finds: 

Table if 96: 





Frequencies & Percentages per Continuum Interval 




Highest Degree 
RuReceived 
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% 


2 


% 


3 


% 


4 


% 


5 


% 


6 


% 


7 


% 


B.S. or B.A. 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


1 

1 


3% 


1 


3% 


4 


10% 


10 


25% 


23 


58% 


M.S. or M.A. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


3 


75% 


M S. + or M.A. + 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


29% 


; 2 


29% 


2 


29% 


1 


14% 
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The data denote little as what group feels most strong about S-APA and 
student achievement. Those teachers with a waster’s plus certainly do 
not consider it too important as indicated by only fourteen percent response 
in the seventh interval. Those teachers with a master’s only tend to favor 
the importance of knowing about the improvement of student achievement 
because of the S-APA program. 

The points elaborated upon and the data tables presented in this 
report are only a few of many that can be inferred from the multitude of 
existing possibilities. An appendix has been provided for those who wish 
t:o pursue a more thorough or comprehensive study. 



# 
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Questionnaire 



"Ithaca College Science Workshop Information Form" 




?i 



EXAMPLE ITEM A 



As a site for a workshop, Ithaca College is: 

Extremely Uninspiring 

beautiful and 1 3 4 5 6 7 and drab 

inspiring 

You will notice that I have circled number "two” on the continuum. ,, Two M 
stands for a beautiful and inspiring workshop site. Many participants will 
probably agree that a low number should be circled for Example A. Ithaca College 
is beautiful! 



Now please circle your frank response to each item below* Teachers should respond 
relative to their classroom, and administrators relative to their building or district. 

1. Right now, the degree to which I understand the nature and objectives of 
the elementary school science curricula known as Science — A Process Approach 
(SAPA) is : 

Have 

extensive 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

knowledge 
about SAPA 

2. From what you presently know, how have you been impressed with SAPA as an 
elementary school science program? 

Very Very 

favorably 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 unfavorably 

impressed impressed 

3. Please estimate the number of minutes you spent in teaching science per week to 

your class last year (1968-69) minutes. 

4. Check one response below. Considering the need to teach reading, arithmetic, 
composition, art, etc., as well as science to children, I feel that the time 
devoted to teaching science in my school building is presently: 

entirely too much time given to science. 

a little too much time given to science. 

just the right amount of time given to science. 

not quite enough time given to scierje. 

entirely too little time given to science. 

5. To what degree do you employ sub grouping of pupils in your classroom for 
purposes of "individual” instruction? 



Only sub grouping 
on occasion for some 1 


2 


- 


4 


5 


6 


* Subgroup every day 
7 in all curricular 


special learning 
activity . 












areas. 



0 




Know 
nothing 
about SAPA 
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. To what extent will you be introducing other new curricula programs in your 
room during the coming academic year. Do not include SAPA. 

1 - No new curriculum program * 

2 — 1 new curriculum program 

3 - 2 new curriculum programs 
4-3 new curriculum programs 

5 - 4 or more new curriculum programs 

* A new program could be in any curricula area, and would demand a minimum 
of one additional hour per week of planning time to be effective in your 
class . 

2.. To what extent have you participated in the selection of any of tl ^ new programs 
(non SAPA) you are going to use next year (if any) . (Please leave blank if no 
new programs are being installed.) 



No participation - 

Program was selected 12356 
for me 



Extensive participation 
7 in planning and 
implementing 



8. To what extent were you involved in the selection of the SAPA program for 
your school? 

No participation Was directly involved 

in selection 12 3 45 6 7 in selection 

9. To what extent was any teacher you know involved in the selection of the SAPA 
program for your school? 

No teacher Teachers were directly 

participation in 12 3 45 67 involved in selection 

selection 



10. Does your district have a curriculum organization that includes teachers in 
the group that screens and selects new curricula programs? 

Yes No 



11. Have you ever participated in one of these selection groups? 

Yes No. 



12. To what extent have you utilized manipulative materials and equipment with children 
while teaching any curricular programs? 




Seldom use 
manipulative 
equipment . 



1 



2 



3 



4 5 6 



Use manipulative 
7 equipment daily 

in all curricular areas. 
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Current thinking in curriculum development focuses on the establishment of 
behavioral objectives for each program. 



a) Have you ever used a program that incorporated behaviorally stated 
objectives? Do not count S-APA 

No program? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Many programs 

More than 4 



b) To what extent do you plan the activities of your class 
behaviorally stated objectives? 



in terms of 



Do not have 
time to write 
behavioral 
objectives 



Always write 
or identify 
behavioral 
objectives 



14, Process education has been receiving a new focus in American Education. 
Researchers like Robert Gagne and Jerome Bruner have been talking about 
the necessity of developing process centered curricula. 



According to the best of your knowledge, process education is more like: 



Time proven 

knowledge needed 123456 

by children 



Intellectual skills 
7 needed by 
children. 



15. Have you ever utilized the help of an ,f outside consultant "? 



Never 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



7 Many times 

More than 10 times 
per year 



16. A consultant probably should serve several functions. On each of the following, 
mark the degree to which the function is important to you: 



a) Assist teacher in utilization of equipment and guides: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

b) Demonstration of SAPA instruction with children: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

c) Evaluate effect of the SAPA curriculum upon student achievement: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

d) Observe classroom teacher, analyze and constructively discuss teacher 

performance during a mutual sharing session. . - 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

O 

ERIC 
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e) Interpret the program to various administrators, parents, visitors, PTA: 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

f) Work with a small group of children in the classroom to evaluate the 
suitability and contribution of a given S~APA exercise. (Evaluate the 
curriculum itself) . 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 



Please list any other functions you feel the consultant should serve. 



Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 



17. During your week in inservice training many ideas and techniques will be 

introduced to you: Do you feel that inservice, training is a necessary 

prerequisite for effective use of a curriculum program? 

Completely Completely 

unnecessary 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 necessary 

18. To what extent do you feel it important to know the improvement in student 
achievement in SAPA during the year. 

Unimportant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very Important 

19. How important do you think it is that children receive S-APA exercises in 
planned, hierarchical sequence rather than receiving 10 exercises one year, 
skip 12 exercises, and then start off in the syllabus for the next higher grade 
level in September? 

Skipping many Skipping exercises 

exercises is not al 2 3 4 5 6 7 is a great disadvantage 

disadvantage. to the students. 
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